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PREFACE. 



Before we can decide on the expediency of Parliamentary 
Reform in general, or of any specific alteration in the present 
constitution of Parliament, we must determine its probable effects 
on the whole of the Parliamentary system, and, through the Par- 
liamentary system, on the general condition of the country. To 
suggest premises and arguments which may help to such a deter- 
mination, is the purpose of the following Essay on Parliamentary 
Government and Reform. In order to the accomplishment of 
this purpose, I have given a concise outline of the entire Parlia- 
mentary system and briefly adverted to the benefits which it 
confers upon the country ; for, without a definite conception of 
the entire system and a definite notion of its characteristic 
advantages, the remoter and weightier consequences with which 
reforms of it are pregnant cannot be adequately apprehended. 
Having described the system and touched on its advantages, I 
consider the probable consequences of Parliamentary Reform in 
general. I then proceed to the effects which probably would be 
produced by certain specific changes in the present constitution 
of Parliament; and though these changes are merely hypo- 
thetical, I believe that there is hardly a project of Parliamentary 
Reform to which my strictures upon them would not be gene- 
rally applicable. \ lt will be remarked by those who may do me 
the honour of reading the Essay, that the consequences which I 
anticipate from any Parliamentary Reform are all of them mis- 
chievous. In this opinion (which I have long entertained) I 
have been confirmed by a comprehensive examination of the 
subject, arising from a careful study of Lord Grey's Essay upon 
it.* J^ff here are many imaginable reforms of the present repre- 
sentative system, which, by clearing it of its so-called anomalies, 
would render it more symmetrical. But, as brought to the test 
of public utility, (or, as tried by the sum of its effects on the 
general good of the country), our present Constitution is the 

• Parliamentary Government, considered with reference to a Hcform of Parliament. 
An Essay. By Earl Grey. London, 1858. 
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least imperfect of positive political institutions : nor would all 
the partial improvements of which it is susceptible compensate 
the evil of reforming it without some urgent necessity. 

During the last autumn I wrote an article on Lord Grey's 
book for one of the Quarterly Reviews. But, as containing an 
elaborate Essay on Parliamentary Government and Reform, it 
was not prepared in the shape appropriate to an article for a 
Review ; and for this reason, with other reasons quite satisfactory 
to myself, the editor was obliged to decline it. As the Essay 
had the merit of conciseness, bad been written with care and sin- 
cerity, and expressed the convictions of a man independent of 
political parties, I thought that the publication of it at the pre- 
sent critical moment might possibly be useful. Accordingly, I 
suppressed that part of the article which contained an analysis 
and appreciation of Lord Grey's book ; but I have published the 
residue, (which contained the Essay on Parliamentary Govern- 
ment and Reform), under the appropriate (though, perhaps, too 
ambitious) title of A Plea for t/te Constitution. If I had known 
with certainty, some six weeks ago, that my article (which I had 
then finished) would not appear in the Review, I should have 
rendered the present Essay less incomplete and more worthy of 
public attention; and, obliterating every trace of its original 
destination, I should have substituted the first person singular 
for the ' we ' of the anonymous reviewer. But if the Essay ought 
to be published at all, it ought to be published with the least 
possible delay ; and I therefore have no time for adding to its 
substance or for correcting its form. 

[_As the present Essay is not anonymous, I am not free to 
express, in adequate terms, my admiration of the Essay on 
Parliamentary Government recently published by Lord Grey. 
Although I dissent from some of his opinions on our actual 
Parliamentary Government, I think that his statement of its 
working and effects approaches closely to perfection ; and is such 
as could only have been produced by a penetrating and philoso- 
phical observer, enjoying extraordinary opportunities of observing 
the system in action. In so far as he labours to dissuade Re- 
formers from rashly meddling with the present constitution of 
Parliament, I heartily assent to his opinions on Parliamentary 
Reform. But I am less satisfied with the passages in which he 
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recoramcnds Reform, and hints at certain changes which he 
apparently deems expedient ; and I dissent from these recom- 
mendations with some confidence, because he has not constructed 
a plan of Reform, and even professes incapacity for so difficult a 
task.^J-There is one part of his Essay which has been much 
misconceived ; and which (I think) is so very important that I 
cannot but make an effort to correct the misconception. He 
there ventures to recommend (if he may hazard a suggestion 
on the subject) that the Queen should nominate a Committee 
of her Privy Council, composed of members taken from dif- 
ferent political parties, to Consider and report what measures 
of Parliamentary reform ought to be adopted ; and that their 
report, after having been approved of by her Majesty in Council, 
on the advice of her responsible servants, should be made the 
foundation of a Bill to be introduced by them into Parliament. 
For he thinks that the leaders of the principal parties might 
possibly arrive at an agreement as to the provisions of such a 
Bill, if they could be induced to meet in a spirit of mutual for- 
bearance, and with a sincere desire to settle the question (pp. 
151-156). It has been assumed by many of those who have 
criticised Lord Grey, that this recommendation, hazarded with 
obvious diffidence, is the prominent and important portion of his 
book ; and that he has written a volume of more than two hundred 
pages for the purpose of proposing a scheme which they consider 
impracticable. Tbis, however, is a gross misconception, arising 
from a superficial examination of the Essay. The only purpose 
for which he recommends the scheme, is to obviate the risk of 
a great change in the Constitution becoming a second time a 
subject of party strife ; and, supposing that the danger can be 
turned aside, he thinks that the mode of averting it is a matter 
of comparative indifference. He calls on the leaders of parties 
to join in an earnest endeavour to settle the question of reform by 
a compromise of their adverse pretensions ; and to abstain from 
sacrificing, in their contentions for popularity and power, any of 
the essentials of the actual constitution of Parliament. As the 
public men of this country are not yet political adventurers, I 
incline to share the belief in their patriotism and honour which 
his appeal implies. Parliamentary Reform is a question of ter- 
rible importance to the institutions and well-being of the nation ; 
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and I trust that the men in Parliament, who may be called upon 
to deal with it, will lay aside the party and personal animosities 
by which they are often divided on questions of inferior 
moment. 

(jBy my reverence for Mr. Bentham as a writer on law and 
legislation, I was naturally led (being then young) to accept his 
political opinions without sufficient examination?) I have since 
dissented from many of his views of law and of the viirious sub- 
jects immediately connected with it ; although my admiration of 
his genius has increased in intensity as my increasing knowledge 
has rendered it less undiscerning.J Even before the Reform of 
1832, I had rejected his radical politics ; and had returned to the 
opinion (VVhiggism, Liberal Conservatism, or whatever else it 
may be called) which is held, with shades of difference, by the 
generality of instructed Englishmen?] I have since resided in 
Germany and France, and studied and observed their political 
institutions and condition ; and I therefore am better qualified 
than most of my countrymen, to appreciate the matchless union 
of order and liberty for which we are indebted to. our present 
incomparable Constitution. It appears, therefore, that my actual 
political faith has not been adopted recently and has not been 
adopted lightly. 

[In the course of the following Essay, I have advanced opinions 
which arc now unpopular, and which may possibly expose me to 
some obloquy ; though I well remember the time (for I was then 
a Radical) when the so-called liberal opinions which are now pre- 
dominant exposed the few who professed them to political and 
social proscription. I have said that the bulk of the working 
people are not yet qualified for political power : that the lower 
classes of the middle class ought not to predominate in the House 
of Commons : that the aristocratical influences in the present 
composition of that Assembly are a condition of the free govern- 
ment under which we are happy enough to live. And I have 
said this, because I think it. I am no worshipper of the great 
and rich, and have no fancy for their style of living. I am by 
origin and by my strongest sympathies, a man of the people ; 
and I have never desired, for a single moment, to ascend from 
the modest station which I have always occupied^ 

John Austin. 

February ith, 1859. 
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In respect of the varieties of opinion on Parliamentary Reform, 
the parties in Parliament and out of doors may be arranged 
under two divisions. The parties comprised in the first division, 
are the Conservatives (strictly so called), the Whigs, and the 
independent Liberals (or moderate Radicals). All of them are 
substantially conservative, and are only distinguishable by dif- 
ferences of degrees. Some of them are more impressed with the 
advantages of stability, whilst others are more affected by the 
promised benefits of change ; but all are opposed to innovations, 
formal or virtual, which would touch the essentials of the actual 
constitution of Parliament. The parties comprised in the second 
division, may be designated by the common name of extreme or 
thoroughgoing Radicals. Though the men who compose them 
have various purposes and are determined by various motives, 
all are partisans of changes which would abrogate the present 
constitution : which would abolish openly and formally the 
Royal Office and the Upper House, or would give so decided a 
predominance to the democratical element in the House of 
Commons, that the functions of the Crown and the Lords would 
be reduced to unsubstantial formalities. We do not address 
ourselves to those (a small minority in and out of Parliament) 
who are deliberately bent on a formal or virtual abolition of our 
present incomparable Constitution. But amongst the conserva- 
tive parties, amongst the multitudes who are not seriously of any 
party, and even amongst the adherents of the extreme radical 
parties, there are many who incline to innovations on the actual 
Parliamentary sys'em, from inattention to the remoter conse- 
quences with which such changes are pregnant. This inattention 
arises, in all or mo?t cases, from their looking exclusively at a part 
of the system ; inasmuch as the effects of touching a part of it are 
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very incompletely apprehended without an examination of the 
organic whole. For this reason, we_have drawn an outline of the 
entire Parliamentary system, and of the entire question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Accordingly, none of the numerous topics 
embraced by our subject will be minutely considered ; but if (as 
we hope we may) we can put those topics distinctly, the con- 
siderations which we are forced to suppress will readily occur to 
the reader. 

In reviewing the actual system of parliamentary government 
we shall proceed in the following manner : — 1. We shall briefly 
advert to the structure of the sovereign Parliament, to the relations 
of the three branches into which it is divided, and to those of the 
Legislature and the Executive Government. 2. We shall show that 
the harmony of the three branches, and of the Legislature and the 
Executive Government, is maintained by a perpetual compromise 
of their adverse pretensions. 3. We shall try to explain the 
means, arising from the practice of the Constitution, by which 
the compromise and the harmony are brought about. 4. We 
shall show that the British Government, even in respect of its 
form, ought to be ranked with democracies ; and in respect of 
its spirit and effects, is the most democratical of all the govern- 
ments which have ever permanently governed extensive and 
mighty empires. 5. We shall advert to the more striking of the 
countless benefits which our system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment indisputably produces. 

In -considering the question of Reform we shall advert to the 
following subjects : — 1. The presumptions against the expedi- 
ency of any Parliamentary Reform. 2. The evils which would 
probably be produced by the introduction of universal suffrage. 

3. The probable evils of any such extension of the elective 
franchise as would give to the lower classes of the vast middle 
class an unchecked ascendancy in the House of Commons. 

4. The inexpediency of removing, without a discriminating in- 
quiry, any of the -so-called anomalies in our system of represen- 
tation. 5. The extension of corruption which would probably 
be produced by any extension of the franchise in a decidedly de- 
mocratical direction. G. The evils of frequent*( though seemingly 
minute) changes in the constitution of our supreme government. 
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With these preliminary explanations, we proceed to review, to 
the best of our ability, the system of Parliamentary Government 
now obtaining in this country. 

1. In the comprehensive meaning of the word, the Parliament 
includes the King (or Queen Regnant), as well as the Lords and 
Commons ; and, as consisting of these three branches, it is 
sovereign in the United Kingdom and throughout the British 
empire. As sovereign, it has all political powers actual and 
possible ; and all the political powers which are vested in other 
authorities, in the United Kingdom or in its wide dependencies, 
are emanations from that sovereign authority and held in subor- 
dination to it. From this fundamental principle, it follows that 
the King is not sovereign, though often styled 1 the Sovereign ' 
in popular and loose language. In one of the two characters 
with which he is clothed by the Constitution, he is the first or 
foremost member of the sovereign Parliament ; in the other, he 
is the head of the Executive Government, or the general adminis- 
tration of the empire. In this character, he is subordinate to the 
sovereign Parliament of which he is a member or branch ; and 
his powers are held by delegation from it, and are limitable and 
limited by positive law. 

According to a theory of the British Constitution which is 
not yet completely exploded, the King. Lords, and Commons, as 
composing the sovereign Parliament, are the legislative power; 
the executive or administrative power residing exclusively in the 
King as the head of the Executive Government. Although we 
cannot in our limited space demonstrate the falsity of this theory, 
the following remarks may sufficiently suggest the demonstration. 
In the first place, political powers are not divisible exactly into 
legislative and executive. In the next place, administrative 
powers, or powers analogous to them, arc often exercised by 
the sovereign Parliament and by the two Houses in their separate 
capacities. Further, the branches of the Executive Government 
presided over by the King, legislate and have always legislated 
to a vast extent. Lastly, all political powers, administrative as 
well as legislative, reside actually or potentially in the sove- 
reign Parliament ; the powers of the King, as the head of the 
Executive Government, and the powers of the two Houses, in 
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their separate capacities, being delegated expressly or tacitly by 
that supreme authority. Practically, moreover, the action of the 
Executive Government is dependent on the two Houses, and is 
subject to their criticism and control ; whilst the Ministers of 
the King, as the head of the Executive Government, are also the 
principal leaders of the two Houses, and the organs by which 
(for the most part) they exercise their legislative functions. 

In reality, the legislative and administrative powers of the so- 
called Legislature and Executive are exercised concurrently by the 
three branches of the Parliament ; insomuch that those branches, 
whose discord would dissolve the system, are able generally to 
act in unison, Owing to its numbers and to the complexity of 
its structure, the sovereign Parliament is unfit for the details of 
government. For the most part, therefore, its direct action is 
confined to legislation on matters of general interest ; and most 
of its administrative, with many of its legislative, powers are 
delegated to the Crown. As thus confining its action to weighty 
legislative business, it may be styled emphatically the Legisla- 
ture ; whilst the Crown, as being the branch of the Parliament 
by which its administrative powers are mostly exercised, may be 
styled emphatically the Executive Government. 

2. Although the formal sovereignty resides in the entire 
Parliament, the substantial sovereignty is supposed by some to' 
reside in the House of Commons. That House is elected by a 
large fraction of the nation, and also commands the revenue 
necessary to the existence of the state. It therefore is armed 
with power which is seemingly equivalent to sovereignty ; and it 
certainly is more than a match for the other branches of the 
Parliament, when it is backed in its pretensions by the persistent 
opinion of the public. But this may be affirmed of the Crown 
or of the Upper House as well as of the House of Commons. 
Either of those branches would outweigh the others, if it met 
with persevering support from a decided majority of the nation. 

When he is backed by the country, the King can contend 
successfully even with the House of Commons. By dissolving 
Parliament, he can obtain a House of Commons ready to comply 
with his wishes; or by threatening to dissolve Parliament, 'in 
the event of the sitting House continuing to thwart him, he can 
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constrain it to desist from its opposition. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the King is powerless because this power of control 
is seldom exercised. As his power depends in the long run on 
the rational attachment of the people to the royal office, the 
permanence of the power would be put in jeopardy if it were 
indiscreetly exercised. The power of the Crow'n to control the 
Houses operates silently. It is rarely exercised in fact; but it 
would be exercised in fact if the exercise became necessary, and 
were sanctioned by the approbation of the country. 

The power of the House of Lords to control the other branches 
is more obvious than that of the Crown ; having been exercised 
oftener against the one or the other, and more especially against 
the Commons. But this power, like that of the Crown, depends 
for its efficacy and permanency on the public opinion of its use- 
fulness ; and unless it were exercised generally with a judicious 
regard for the permanent interests of the nation, the House would 
cease to exist or its functions would lose their reality. 

As the power of the Crown and the Upper House rests on the 
attachment of the nation to those institutions, their origin is 
really as popular as that of the House of Commons, though their 
offices are not derived from formal election by the people. If 
the President of the American Union is the popular chief of the 
federal state, our own Queen is the popular chief of the British 
Parliamentary Government The differences, indeed, between 
the two are decidedly to the advantage of England : for the 
Queen occupies the throne by virtue of an hereditary title which 
gives stability to the institutions of the country ; whilst the 
President fills his chair by virtue of a popular election which 
periodically convulses the country and threatens its institutions 
with ruin. It appears, therefore, that the functions of the Crown 
and of the' House of Lords are not unsubstantial formalities. Exer- 
cised discreetly, they are a highly useful curb upon the House 
of Commons. They not only check the temerity of the elected 
branch of the Parliament, but they prevent it from erecting the 
tyranny over subject bodies and individuals which it would 
impose upon them if it were virtually sovereign. 

"The interdependence of the three branches of the Parliament 
is, therefore, a fact, and not a constitutional fiction. None of 
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them can act, within the constitution, without the positive con- 
currence or the tacit consent of the others ; though, if it obeyed 
its tendency to extend its powers, any of the three might trans- 
gress its constitutional limits, stop the working of the state 
machine, and throw the country into anarchy. But a regard for 
the public interests, and for their own interests as well under- 
stood, leads them to obviate this ever impending danger by an 
ever renewed compromise of their adverse pretensions. They 
have differences of interests, opinions, and sentiments, which 
incline them to jar. They have, however, a common interest 
which inclines them to union. Each is conscious, moreover, that 
the public will not support it in insisting on pretensions incon- 
sistent with the constitution. Moved by this common interest, 
coupled with this consciousness, they contrive for the most part 
to act in concert, notwithstanding the differences which tend to 
disunite them. 

VWithout a talent for compromise, no government or society, 
political or other, can enjoy happiness or even internal quiet. 
Wherever sovereign power is lodged in a body of persons^ 
(whether it be one and homogeneous, or consist of heterogeneous 
bodies), differences will naturally arise between its constituent 
members, which, without a perpetual compromise, must prevent 
their acting in concert. Even an autocrat, if he would reign 
securely, must perpetually defer to the opinion of the subject 
community, or to that of the section of the community with 
which he controls the rest. In the relation of husband and wife, 
or in that of parent and child, the stronger of the two parties 
must incessantly manage the weaker, if he or she would not be 
incessantly uneasy. Nay, the master must treat his slaves with 
forbearance and kindness, if he would have them faithful, and 
would get them to work with a will. And in these and other 
relations of superior and inferior, the inferior must return the 
regards with which lie is treated, if he would make the most of 
his subordinate station.^In short, all successful government, and 
all prosperous society, is carried on and maintained by a mutual 
give and take. - \ 

But though~this talent for compromise is one of the conditions 
of happy political society, few nations have possessed it in a high 
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degree ; and none but the.people of England have ever possessed 
the degree of it which is one of the principal conditions of enduring 
free government. The harmonious action of the three branches 
of the Parliament, and the long duration of a system so difficult 
to work, is perhaps the most wonderful of all the phenomena 
presented by the history of political institutions. It has doubt- 
less arisen, to a great extent, from the habitual reverence of the 
several members of the Parliament for their respective constitu- 
tional rights ; and from the habitual moderation (if not the habitual 
courtesy) which tempers and sets a measure to their hottest con- 
tentions. This habitual reverence for the constitutional rights of 
others, and this habitual moderation in parliamentary battle and 
victory, have mainly arisen from the breeding of the men who have 
formed the great majority of the Lower House. If the compo- 
sition of the House should in this respect deteriorate, the spirit 
of compromise will be enfeebled, and the difficulty of working 
the system will be vastly aggravated. But this subject (which 
ardent parliamentary reformers would do well to consider) will 
be mentioned hereafter with some particularity. 

3. The harmonious action of the three branches of the Parlia- 
ment is brought about by the intervention of a body which has 
sprung from parliamentary usage rather than formal institution. 
This body, which is styled the Calinet, the Ministry, and (not 
nnfrequently) the Government, is invested with two characters. 
In one of those characters, they are ministers of the King as a 
branch of the Parliament, and of the King as the head of the 
Executive Government. In the other, they are virtually a standing 
committee of the two Houses of Parliament ; being respectively 
members of the Upper and Lower Houses, and preparing and 
conducting much of their business. As combining the two cha- 
racters, they may be deemed a small and select body to whom 
the sovereign Parliament delegates its principal functions. 

Without the intervention of this small and select body the 
Parliament would not be capable of corporate action. Partly 
from its numbers, and partly from the complexity of its structure, 
it would be incapable of legislating, and more incapable of admi- 
nistering, with the requisite despatch, perseverance, and consist- 
ency. And unless the branches of the Parliament, and the 
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individuals composing them, accepted the guidance of this 
common organ, they would be irremediably divided by their 
differences of interests, or their differences of opinions and senti- 
ments. This delegation of powers by the three branches of the 
Parliament is analogous to the delegation of their powers by the 
electoral body of the Commons. In this body, together with the 
King and the Lords, the sovereign power ultimately resides. 
But as this unwieldy body necessarily performs its functions 
through the smaller body which it elects to represent it, so do 
the branches of the Parliament, for the reasons already assigned, 
exercise their principal functions through the intervention of the 
Cabinet. The constitutional practice regarding the Cabinet, obvi- 
ously springs from the same necessity in which this guasi-insii- 
tution has itself originated. For example, every member of the 
Cabinet is responsible for the conduct of his colleagues as well 
as for his own ; for if the Cabinet were itself divided, it could 
not give unity to the Parliament whose organ it is. And in 
order that the union of the Cabinet may be complete, it com- 
monly receives its general direction from one of its own number ; 
although so small a body, if compacted by community of opinions, 
could probably act in unison without the predominance of a 
chief. 

The principal advantages of this institution may be reduced to 
two. First, by delegating functions for which it is unfit to a 
small and compact body, the Parliament becomes capable of cor- 
porate action. Secondly, the delegated functions devolve from a 
body which is rendered by its numbers virtually irresponsible, to 
a few distinguished individuals on whom responsibility attaches : 
in other words, the irresponsible Parliament acts as if it were 
responsible, because it is forced to act through a really responsible 
organ. The members of the Cabinet are also members of the 
Parliament. They are, therefore, called upon in Parliament, and 
in the presence of the country, to explain their measures as 
ministers of the Crown, and as a standing Committee of the two 
Houses ; whilst the Parliamentary business with which the Cabi- 
net does not interfere, passes in comparative obscurity and is less 
controlled by the opinion of the public. 

When the branches of the Parliament arc completely agreed, 
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the Cabinet for the time being possesses the confidence of the 
Crown, and of a decided majority in each of the two Houses. 
When their agreement is not complete, the stability of the Cabi- 
net (speaking generally) depends upon its strength in the Lower 
House. So long as the Lower House expresses the opinions and 
sentiments of* a decided majority of its constituents, that assembly 
(though not virtually sovereign) is the preponderant power in the 
state. Generally speaking, therefore, a Cabinet decidedly sup- 
ported by the House of Commons, will meet with the acquiescence, 
if not with the confidence, of the other branches of the Parliament. 

The relation of the subject which we have just examined to 
the subject of party and party government, will be briefly con- 
sidered under another head. 

4.|Inasmuch as the government which we have endeavoured to 
• describe is not unfrequently reproached with its supposed aristo- 
cratical character, we proceed to consider whether it ranks with 
aristocracies, or should be classed with democracies!^ For the 
purpose of deciding the question, we must distinguish the larger 
body in which the supreme power ultimately resides, from the 
comparatively minute body by which that power is exercised : 
the forma imperii, from the forma rcgiminis : the form or nature of 
the sovereignty itself, from that of the gcstion (or management) 
which gives to the sovereignty practical effect. The sovereignty 
resides in the King, the House of Lords, and the electoral body 
of the Commons. But this body is so large and unwieldy, that 
it necessarily delegates its part in the supreme power to some 
representative or organ ; and as this representative is the House 
of Commons, the gestion of the sovereignty is in that House, 
together with the King and the House of Lqrjls. 

With regard to the form of the sovereignty] the British Govern- 
ment is decidedly more democratical than any other assignable 
government which has governed a great nation through a long 
and eventful period. Comparing the number of the inhabitants 
of Attica with that of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, 
and comparing the number of the sovereign Athenian people 
with that of the body which is sovereign here, we shall probably 
find that the latter body is the larger fraction of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. The federal government of the North 
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American Union, and the separate governments of the several 
United States, are certainly more democratical than the govern- 
ment of the mother country. It must be remembered, however, 
that the solidity of the federal government, and the actual states' 
governments, has not been tried by time ; whilst the singular 
natural advantages, economical and other, with which those states 
have hitherto been favoured, have enabled them to live and prosper 
with little government of any kind, and, therefore, to bear the 
evils of extreme democracy. But if, in respect of its form, the 
British Government ranks with democracies, it is the most demo- 
cratical in spirit and effect of all governments past and present. 
The interests and opinions of the entire population of the country 
(and not only those of the sovereign body) are habitually con- 
sulted by the Legislature and by the Executive Government. In 
the United States, the large slave population are excluded from 
political power, and almost from legal rights ; whilst their inte- 
rests and feelings are set at nought by the governments, and are 
scorned or slighted by the great majority of the public. ^} 

With regard to the gestion of the sovereignty, or the nature of 
the body which practically rules, the British Government may be 
deemed an aristocracy ; for though the Parliament is unable to 
act without the intervention of the Cabinet, it is still a minute 
fraction of the sovereign body, and a still minuter fraction of the 
entire nation.* 

* The word ' aristocracy ' has two 6enses which ought to he home in mind. 
It signifies, properly, a form of government; that is, any government in which the 
sovereign body is a comparatively small fraction of the entire nation. But it 
also signifies a class elevated by political privileges; or a class elevated by social 
influence, springing from birth or wealth, or any cause whatever. As signifying 
an elevated class, and not a form of government, aristocracy is compatible with 
democracy (as in Attica, the United Kingdom, and the United States), or with 
simple or proper monarchy (as in Russia). 

The word ' democracy' is more ambiguous still. It signifies, properly, a form 
of government ; that is, any governmeut in which the sovereign body is a com- 
paratively large fraction of the entire nation. As used loosely (and particularly 
by French writers), it signifies the body of the nation, or the lower part of the 
nation, or a way of thinking and feeling favourable to democratical governmeut. 
It not unfrequently bears the meaning which is often given to the word ' people/ 
or the word 1 sovereign people ;' that is, some large portion of the nation which 
is not actually sovereign, btit to which, in the opinion of the speaker, the sove- 
reignty ought to be transferred. The Roman word poprthts denoted a body actually 
sovereign, and was just as technical and strict as our own word parlia.nent. 
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It must be remarked, moreover, that the individual members of 
the Parliament (speaking generally) belong to aristocratical or 
elevated classes. The position of the Head of the State, and the 
stations held by the Peers, are too obvious to need comment. For 
the most part, the members of the House of Commons are men of 
hereditary or acquired wealth, and can afford to devote themselves 
to practical politics without pecuniary reward ; for a well-founded 
dislike of political adventurers (or aspirants to seats in Parlia- 
ment with a view to pecuniary gain) has hitherto disposed the 
electoral body to reject candidates without independent means. 
"For the most part, therefore, the members of the House of Com- 
mons are drawn from the vast body who may be styled an aris- 
tocracy of independent gentlemen* 

* It appears from the history of the word * gentleman/ that the aristocracies of 
England, even at an early period, had little of the aristocratical cxclusivcness 
which has led elsewhere to such fatal consequences. The three following mean- 
ings of the word are worthy of remark. 1. Derived from the French tjmtiUtommc, 
nnd equivalent to the Latin mbilti, it signified originally a man of distinguished race; 
and it is sometimes used, even at present, in this its original sense. 2. Courage, 
veracity, fidelity to engagements, courtesy, deference to the weak and readiness 
to defend them, were formerly supposed, and with some reason, to lrclong espe- 
cially to rjcntilihommea. In consequence of this, 'gentleman' acquired the signifi- 
cation of the Italian galanhiomo and the French galont himmc. It is applied to 
men of all classes (with some capricious exceptions) who obviously possess the 
breeding of genUlaliommes ; and who, therefore, arc presumed to possess, in some 
degree or other, the elevated sentiments and virtues which were once ascribed 
particularly to that class. The word, as thus understood, onght to be applied to 
men of any class whatever who possess gentlemanly qualities. Willi a view to 
the extension of the higher civilization, it is desirable that the old respect for the 
aristocracy of birth should not be extinguished. The gentlemanly character and 
the sentiment of gentlemanly honour originated with that aristocracy. By that 
aristocracy, the sentiment is kept alive and is diffused amongst other classes: 
counteracting the taste for ostentatious luxury, and the all-absorbing greed, which 
accompany and alloy the advantages of rapidly accumulating) wealth. 3. It is 
often applied to men of wealth, or to men of the professions styled liberal, or to 
men who for any reason are of some weight, without reference to their birth, or 
to their breeding, or to their moral qualities. 

From a trealisu on the Commonwealth of England, by Sir Thomas Smith 
(Doctor of both Laws, and one of the principal Secretaries to King Edward and 
Queen Elizabeth), it appears that the term 1 gentlemen* (as contradistinguished to 
' noblemen') was sometimes applied, even in his time, to the vast and undefined 
aristocracy which it denotes in our own. ' As for gentlemen (says he), they be made 
good cheap in England. For whosoever can bear the port, charge, and countenance 
of a gentleman, he shall be called Master (for that is the title which men give to 
esquires and other gentlemen), and shall be taken for a gentleman. And, if need 
be, a King of Heralds shall also give, him for money Armes; which being done, 1 
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A large and important section of independent gentlemen is 
composed of the class of landed gentry, and of men connected, 
by various family relations, with the landed gentry and the 
members of the Upper House. This section of independent 
gentlemen, together with the members of the Upper House, 
might be styled a political aristocracy ; since they are specially 
called upon by station and fortune, to devote themselves to the 
business of the nation.* 

The reproach of aristocratical tendencies, so often brought 
against the British Government, is founded on the influence 
exercised in Parliament, and in the country at large, by the aris- 
tocracy (composed of the Lords and the higher Commonalty), 
which we have ventured to style a political aristocracy, on account 
of its special vocation to practical politics. We therefore will 
try to describe, as briefly and clearly as possible, the advantages 

think he may be called a Squire, for he beareth ever after those Armes.' Con- 
sidering in a subsequent passage, 1 whether the manner of England in making 
gentlemen so easily is to be allowed/ he opineth, for his own part, ' that it is not 
amisse;' inasmuch as the King loses nothing by it, because the noble and gentle 
classes are taxed more heavily than any other. It appears from this and other 
passages, that the English aristocracies of that age, though weighty and influential, 
had few or none of the invidious privileges belonging to the continental nobilities. 

* If the development of the feudal society had taken in this country the course 
which it took elsewhere, our landed gentry would have formed a lower nobility ; 
and their representatives in Parliament would have taken their seats in the Upper 
House by the side of the higher nobles. Happily for themselves and for the 
country, they early merged in the commonalty ; the more distinguished and active 
amongst them sitting in the Commons' Honse. Although they were not noble in 
legal contemplation, and had no legal privileges to distinguish them from the rest 
of the commonalty, they possessed the influence (all the greater for not being 
invidious) which belongs to a natural aristocracy. To their presence in the House 
of Commons we may attribute the weight and dignity acquired by that assembly ; 
and its ability to rescue our Parliamentary Government from the fate of the ana- 
logous institutions in the rest of Western Europe. 

In Sir Thomas Smith's ' Commonwealth of England,' gentlemen (in the largest 
sense of the word) are divided into two classes. The king, the prince, dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, are comprised in the first class ; and 
knights, esquires, and simple gentlemen are comprised in the second. Those 
comprised in the first, he stjles nobilitas major. The knights, esquires, and simple 
gentlemen he styles nnbilitus minor ; and he describes them as sitting in the Lower 
House, not in the character of commoners, but in company with the Commons. 
It appears, therefore, that even as late as the sixteenth century they were still a 
nobility in popular estimation, though not nobles in contemplation of law. Wc 
might, therefore, have given the title of the loiccr nobility to that section of inde- 
pendent gentlemen which we have described in the text. 
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accruing to the country from the existence of this aristocracy, 
and from the functions which it performs. 

The art of statesmanship, like other high and difficult arts, 
can only be acquired by those who make it their principal 
business. The aristocracy in question, being men of independent 
means, can afford to devote themselves to public life ; whilst 
men whose time and thoughts are absorbed by their private 
affairs cannot give themselves thoroughly to the concerns of the 
nation. From the possession of an aristocratical body specially 
affected to practical politics, the nation derives the well-known 
advantages which arise from the division of labour. A larger 
proportion of competent statesmen will naturally be furnished 
by a body comparatively skilled, than by the bodies (far more 
numerous) whose attention to public interests is necessarily 
intermittent, and whose knowledge of those interests is therefore 
necessarily superficial. To this it must be added, that in conse- 
quence of the high and undisputed positions occupied socially 
by the aristocracy in question, they naturally acquire a cool self- 
possession, a quick insight into men, and a skill in dealing with 
men, which are specially necessary to statesmen in a free and 
Parliamentary country. 

(_From their high social positions and the peculiar influences 
acting upon them from the cradle, they are naturally restrained 
in a more than common degree by the sentiment of gentlemanly 
honour. As filling those high positions, and as being per- 
manently occupied with public life, they are more obvious to the 
public eye, and are more restrained by public opinion, than men 
whose social positions are comparatively humble, and whose 
public lives arc comparatively intermittent and obscure,// On 
account of their independence in respect of pecuniary means, 
they are naturally superior to political adventurers in point of 
political morality : a natural superiority which they would con- 
tinue to possess, although such adventurers (as in the United 
States) were paid by the public for their Parliamentary scrvicesT] 
As their incomes and social positions are independent of office, 
and arc not dependent on seats in Parliament, they are under 
smaller temptations than political adventurers, to succumb to a 
ministry of which they conscientiously disapprove, or to flatter 
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their constituencies, at the expense of the public interests, in 
prejudices and illusions which in their hearts they despise. 

Generally speaking, therefore, public men drawn from the 
aristocracy in question will have more capacity for statesmanship 
than public men of less elevated classes ; will be more restrained 
by gentlemanly honour, and more controlled by the deliberate 
opinion of the nation ; will be less deterred by the frown of a 
Ministry, or the clamours of an erring public, from standing 
by their consciences and by the public interests. 

Nor has the part (large as it is) which is taken by this .aris- 
tocracy in the business of the nation, the exclusiveness and invi- 
diousness of an aristocratical privilege. So far is this aristo- 
cracy from being an exclusive caste, that it is open to all who 
acquire wealth by industry, and whose conduct and manners 
are those of gentlemen. The House of Lords itself is accessible 
to conspicuous merit; and the higher commonalty is a large and 
indefinite body readily admitting of new accretions. This aris- 
tocracy, moreover, is connected with other classes by frequent 
intercourse and numberless private ties ; whilst those of its 
members who seek a seat in the Commons, and aspire to a dis- 
tinguished part in political life, must win the esteem and favour 
of the electoral body of the Commons and of the larger public 
which lies beyond and around it. 

5. With regard to the benefits accruing to the country from its 
actual system of government, it were impossible to describe them 
distinctly within the compass of a bulky volume ; inasmuch as 
the condition of a country in good and in evil is the compound 
result of causes of which the government is only one. There is, 
however, a benefit which so plainly springs from the system, and 
which is so plainly the source of many ulterior advantages, that 
we can venture to notice it notwithstanding the narrowness of 
our space. 

As freedom from legal restraints is of the essence of sove- 
reignty, all sovereign governments are free or independent. 
Properly speaking, a free government, as distinguished by that 
epithet from governments of other kinds, is a freedom-permitting 
government. It is a government which permits to its subjects a 
large measure of useful liberty, or a large measure of that liberty 
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which consists with the purposes of political society. For 
obvious reasonsHlemocracies and large aristocracies are generally 
less restrictive than governments of other forms ; insomuch that 
the term ' free government ' and the term ' popular government ' 
are frequently used as if they were perfectly synonymous. It is 
not, however, universally true that popular governments are 
' free ' in this sense of the expression ; for, owing to mistaken 
notions of the purposes and province of government, they have 
often sacrificed the liberties of their individual subjects to imagin- 
ary public interests. Now, the British Government is em- 
phatically a free government in the sense which we have just 
explained. Without exaggeration, it is the freest of all govern- 
ments past and present; for, on comparing the mischievous 
restraints imposed by our own Government with those imposed 
by the Government of the United States, we shall find that our 
own, though the less democratical of the two, is yet the more free 
or the less mischievously restrictive!^ But freedom from legal 
restraints is an evil rather than a good, unless it promotes the 
purposes of the political union ; unless the rights imparted by 
the government to its subjects, be not only consonant to public 
utility, but be also protected by the government from unlawful 
infringement. In short, the only freedom which a rational people 
would aim at, is a legal order commended by public utility, and 
coupled with all the freedom which that order will allow. The 
approach which has been made by the British Government and 
Nation to this ideal combination of perfect order and liberty, is 
decidedly without a parallel in the history of political societies. 
Wc will not venture to affirm that it is regarded by the world with 
envious admiration. But we do most confidently affirm, from a 
not inconsiderable acquaintance with France and Germany, that 
it is regarded with admiration, partaking of incredulous wonder, 
by all reflecting persons in those highly civilised countries. 
Indeed, we should ourselves regard it with unceasing wonder and 
gratitude, if we were not blinded, by our very familiarity with it, 
to our singular and enviable felicity. 

Having reviewed, to the best of our ability, the actual Parlia- 
mentary Government, we proceed to the question of Parliament- 
ary Reform. 
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1. From the mere consideration of what that Government it, 
and of the benefits which it confers upon the country, there 
arises a presumption against the expediency of any Parliamentary 
Reform : or, at the least, against the expediency of any Parlia- 
mentary Reform not preceded by a thorough examination of the 
system. There arc also other presumptions against any innova- 
tion whatever, to a few of which we will briefly advert before 
we consider the objections to certain specific changes. 
\ In the first place, the actual government is not the result of a 
plan. It has arisen insensibly from the past states of the 
country, and has been adapted insensibly to its present situa- 
tion. There are, moreover, important parts of the system which 
have arisen from usage and not from positive institution ; and, 
owing to the subtlety of their operation, as well as to the ob- 
scurity of their origin and growth, it is difficult to appreciate 
their importance or even to apprehend them accurately. For 
these and other reasons, it would be extremely difficult to 
demolish a part of the system without endangering the founda- 
tions of the entire fabric. * There are some of the parts which 
may seem to demand reform, when they are considered ab- 
stractedly ; but which may be implicated inseparably with the 
very essentials of the system, and with the entire situation and 
the weightiest interests of the country. 

Previously to the year 1832 the representative system stood 
in need of repair. Although the reform of that year may have 
gone beyond the need, it is now an irrevocable fact, and it 
were idle to dispute its utility. At present, however, there are 
no practical evils which would justify a reform of Parliament, 
or which could lie cured or alleviated by the perilous experiment. 

Before the memorable year 1789 there was a growing dis- 
position in this country to reform its Parliamentary and other 
political institutions. Owing to the destructive course taken by 
the French Revolution, an unreasoning aversion to change 
superseded the disposition to reform ; and it continued without 
abatement to the end of the absorbing wars which sprung from 
that frightful convulsion. At the end of those wars in 1815 the 
disposition to reform revived ; and it has since become so strong 
and general, that there is scarcely a remnant of the undiscerning 
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conservatism which was naturally called into being by an all- 
destroying anarchy. Even the opponents of every innovation 
touching the constitution and stability of our sovereign Govern- 
ment, are well disposed to reforms in our subordinate political 
institutions. Reforms of this kind (as, for example, Law Re- 
form, or reform in any of the branches of our general and local 
administrations) have a direct and sensible bearing upon the 
welfare of the country ; and now that the sovereign Legislature is 
well inclined to entertain them, a further Parliamentary Reform 
would have no practical and useful purpose, and could spring 
from no higher motive than a speculative itch for change. \tl^~ 
ma}-, indeed, be affirmed without hesitation, that a further Par- 
liamentary Reform in a decidedly democratical direction would stop 
the useful reforms to which we have just adverted. At present, 
the only serious difficulties opposed to reforms of the kind, are the 
great difficulties inhering in the natures of their subjects. But 
even in the House of Commons, as it is now constituted, reforms 
of the kind are often brought forward by ignorant and incom- 
petent busybodies. In the event of a Parliamentary Reform in 
a decidedly popular direction, the subordinate institutions of 
the country, as well as its supreme government, would be ruth- 
lessly torn in pieces by the hands of presumptuous incapacity. 

2. From the presumptions against the expediency of any Par- 
liamentary Reform, we proceed to the probable evils of certain 
specific changes ; and, in the first instance, to the evils which 
would probably be produced by the introduction of universal 
suffrage. It may seem that the purposes of this essay hardly 
call for a notice of these evils ; inasmuch as this sober and peaceful 
country can hardly be in danger of so radical and destructive a 
change. It must be remembered, however, that all unnecessary 
meddling with the constitution of Parliament tends to bring about 
the introduction of universal suffrage ; and that reforms apparently 
moderate may, therefore, be pregnant with that sweeping inno- 
vation. 

We believe that the interests of the country, including the 
interests of all its inhabitants, forbid the extension of the elective 
franchise to men of no property ; because we believe, for reasons 
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to appear immediately, that if men of no property were clothed 
I with political power, they would probably use it in a manner 
' inconsistent with the general good. When we speak of men 
of no property, or of the non-proprietary class, we are not 
employing the terms with rigid exactness. As his condition was 
determined by the Roman law, the slave was completely excluded 
from legal rights; and, therefore, had no property in things 
external, nor even in his body and mind. But, excepting the 
pure or proper slave (whose condition is unknown to the law 
of any modern society), all men have legal rights and all men 
have property. Every man has property (often of great value) 
in his bodily and mental faculties; and most men have pro- 
perty in things external, sufficient to afford them for the moment 
a mere subsistence. We mean by ' men of no property ' (and by 
any of the equivalent expressions), that unhappily large portion 
of almost every society whose means of subsistence are narrow 
and too often precarious : who are confined, or nearly confined, 
to what aTe considered in this country the necessaries of life. 
[The unfitness of this numerous class for political power, arises 
from their misapprehensions of the purposes and province of go- 
vernment, and their ignorance of the causes which determine their 
economical condition. We believe that they are not infected with 
the theoretical and insane socialism which in 1848 played so 
disastrous a part in France and Germany : inciting to unprovoked 
and wanton revolution, depraving the minds and hearts of large 
portions of the population, striking the remainder with a despair 
of political improvement, and stopping the peaceful and hopeful 
progress which those countries were making previously to the 
atrocious outbreak. In England the non-proprietary class, like 
the great majority of the other classes, care nothing for theory, 
or positively dislike it ; and therefore know nothing, or next to 
nothing, of the socialist theories which have figured in France 
and Germany. But their opinions on political and economical 
subjects are the false impressions which are made by those subjects 
on the minds of all who have not maturely considered them ; and 
the various socialist or communist theories are nothing but these 
natural and popnlar prejudices thrown into formal and elaborate 
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systems. According to these theories, the labour, the capital, 
the land, and the other productive powers of the entire country, 
ought to be invested in a joint stock company, consisting of the 
entire population ; and ought to be worked for the equal benefit 
of all, under the supreme direction of some narrower body. A 
House of Commons representing the prejudices of the non-pro- 
prietary class, would not attempt the impossible task of governing 
the nation as a joint stock company ; but they would ruin our 
finances, and destroy our economical prosperity, by insensate inter- 
ferences with the natural arrangements of society, which would 
not be the less pernicious for not being inspired by theory. No 
man, looking attentively at the realities around him, can doubt 
that a great majority of the working classes are imbued with prin- 
ciples essentially socialist : that their very natural opinions on 
political and economical subjects are partial applications of the 
premises which are the groundwork of the socialist theories. 
They believe, for example, very generally, that the rate of wages 
depends upon the will of the employers ; that the prices of pro- 
visions and other articles of general consumption, depend upon 
the will of the sellers ; that the wealth of the richer classes is 
somehow subtracted from their own ; and that capital is not an 
adminicle, but an antagonist of labour. We might, therefore, 
expect from a Honse of Commons representing the prejudices 
of the non-proprietary class, a minimum rate of wages, a maximum 
price of provisions and other necessaries of life, with numberless 
other restrictions on the actual freedom of contracting. We 
might also expect from such an assembly, that they would 
saddle the richer classes, and especially the owners of so-called 
• realized ' property, with the entire burthen of 'taxation ; destroy- 
ing or diminishing thereby the motives to accumulation, together 
with the efficient demand for the labour of their own consti- 
tuents?]] We invite those of our readers who may think that 
these anticipations are somewhat overweening, to consider the 
speeches and letters addressed to the working people by some 
of their most distinguished and most popular lenders. The low 
wages consequent on commercial crises, or on other natural causes 
beyond the control of governments, are there ascribed, with as- 
tounding ignorance or effrontery, to the negligence or evil intcn- 
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tions of a bad government, and to a political and social order cal- 
culated for the benefit of the few.* 

It may be said that many of the middle, and even of the 
higher, classes are as much imbued as those below them with the 
political and economical errors to which we have adverted above. 
But a large portion of those classes are acquainted theoretically 
or practically with sound political and economical principles ; 
and a still larger portion accept them on authority, though not 
acquainted with them through theory or practice. The portion 
of the higher and middle classes who share the prejudices of the 
non-proprietary class, commonly evade their principles when they 
are called upon to apply them ; being withheld by their imperious 
interests as proprietors, from giving practical effect to their 
false and anarchical opinions. A man in this predicament has two 
sets of principles : first, principles which he professes, but on which 
he never acts ; secondly, principles on which he acts (although 
he perceives them obscurely), but which he disputes when they 
are put to him as theoretical propositions. The position of the 
lower and non-proprietary class is different in all respects from 
that of the classes above them. They are not acquainted theo- 
'retically or practically with political and economical science ; their 
traditional principles are taken from their fellows, and correspond 
exactly with their own natural prepossessions ; and they are not 
restrained from giving effect to those principles, by the strong 
proprietary interests which curb the aberrations of their superiors. 
Tlf the non-proprietary class are unfit for political power, the 

* AU the socialist theories, however they may differ in their details, may (we 
think) be reduced to the formula by which we have expressed them in the text. 
In the system (if such it can he called) peculiar to Proudbon, private property is 
apparently retained ; but if we have penetrated to the meaning wrapped up in 
bis peculiar jargon, it is in reality suppressed. The actual proprietor is left in 
possession of his property; but his share in the proceeds is limited to the pit- 
tance allotted to other members of the socialist community. He is therefore a 
trustee and manager of the property for the benefit of the joint 6tock. The 
system, therefore, is a socialist theory, complicated by a pretended tenderness for 
existing proprietary rights. 

Though socialism, properly so called, is the name of a social theory, it signifies, 
when used loosely, au habitual disposition to insubordination and revolt ; whether 
it comes from au addiction to social theories, from a thirst for pillage, from a 
wanton love of disorder and ravage, from the envy and hate of superiorities which 
is s'ylcd Jacobinism, or from any other cause. 
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introduction of universal suffrage would not qualify them for it.^ 
The course taken by a House of Commons representing the 
actual opinions of that class, would probably menace the country 
with the loss of its present prosperity. The proprietary classes, 
who are a large portion of the nation, and whose interests are 
inseparably connected with those of the other classes, would be 
justly alarmed, and would probably be driven to resist; and so 
soon as the new government should have shown its destructive 
tendencies, they would probably be joined in their resistance by 
many of the working people, and, aided by these allies, would 
probably resist with success. Amongst the numberless evils 
attending or following the conflict, would be the revival, in the 
proprietary and conservative classes, of the now exploded preju- 
dices against the education of the masses. Their misuse of the 
political power rashly conferred upon them, would be attributed 
by the proprietary classes to the endeavours which had been 
made to enlighten them ; and, as these endeavours would probably 
cease, the advance which they are now making to a higher 
mental condition would probably be followed by a retrograde 
movement. 

The only remedy for the anarchical dispositions by which the 
more civilised nations have long been disturbed or menaced, is 
the diffusion of sound political and economical principles amongst 
the body of the people ; or, at the least, amongst such a number of 
the more intelligent of them as would suffice to form an authority 
for the safe guidance of the rest. But (though we are convinced 
of the necessity for enlightening the great majority, we deprecate 
the introduction of an electoral qualification consisting in the 
mere possession of intelligence and knowledge. From his 
merely possessing these, it could not be inferred that a candidate 
for the franchise possessed the qualities which fit for political 
power. The qualities which fit for this, especially in an agej 
prone to revolutionary experiments, are sober good sense and) 
care for the public interests ; and nothing indicates with less', 
uncertainty the possession of these qualities, than the possession I 
of acquired, and even of inherited property. It may be presumed ' 
from the possession of the latter, that the possessor is endowed to 
some extent with the virtues of frugality and prudence; and that 
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he cares for a public order on which his possession depends. 
It may be presumed from the possession of property acquired by 
industry, that the possessor is endowed with energy and perse- 
verance, as well as with forethought and care for the public 
interests. But the possession of the qualities which fit for poli- 
tical power cannot be presumed safely from the mere possession 
of intelligence and knowledge. The grossest improvidence, with 
the grossest disregard for the interests of others, too often go 
hand-in-hand with intellectual gifts and acquirements. The 
higher artizans in this country (and in the large French towns) 
are often possessed of great technical skill, and not unfrequently 
of considerable scientific knowledge ; and yet there are many of 
these gifted men who habitually squander their large wages, and 
are always on the brink of want. It is not to be expected of 
men who are careless of their own interests, that they should care 
for an interest comparatively so remote as the general good of 
their country.*^ 

Though we cannot enter upon details, we will briefly remark 
that a so-called property qualification is often a mere index to 
the possession of property ; and that this index may be falla- 
cious, unless it is settled with great care and skill. For example, 
the occupation of a house of six pounds yearly value, in a large 
town or thickly-peopled country, hardly affords a presumption 
that the occupant is possessed of property, or that he is not 
insolvent. 

(~3. From the probable evils of the introduction of universal 
suffrage, we proceed to those of any reform of Parliament which 
would give to the lower classes of the vast middle class an un- 
checked ascendancy in the House of Commons. It is desirable 
that those classes, with the rest of the middle class, should pre- 
serve the political weight of which they are now possessed ; but 
if that weight were not counterbalanced by those aristocratical 
influences which still linger in the House of Commons, the com- 

* It would be with great reluctance, and with unaffected diffidence, that we 
should dissent on this subject from Lord Brougham, who has given his great 
faculties, for more than half a century, to the patriotic and heroic labour of 
raising the condition of the people. But from his speech on Parliamentary 
Kcfonn made in the House of Lords in August 1857, wc infer that he has aban- 
doned the project of an education franchise. » 
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position of tliat assembly would probably undergo a transforma- 
tion fatal to the public interests. From what is known of the 
constituencies in which those classes actually predominate, we 
may infer that the majority of the reformed assembly would be 
far inferior in character to the majority of the present House. 
It would probably be composed, in no small measure, of men 
endowed with no higher faculties than glibness of tongue and 
adroitness in managing elections ; and ready, moreover, to court 
tbeir constituents, at the cost of the public interests, by bowing 
to their prejudices, and even to their momentary caprices. The 
aristocracies of birth and social position, and still more the aris- 
tocracy of mind, would be generally distasteful to the constitu- 
encies. On finance and political economy, on law and the 
administration of justice, on the education of the lower and 
superior classes, on the relations of the country to other inde- 
pendent states, and on almost all the subjects of our domestic 
and foreign policy, the constituencies would think like men who 
have not considered such subjects, or have considered them slightly, 
and through the medium of popular prejudices. Sound financiers 
and political economists, profound theoretical and practical 
lawyers, men eminent in science and letters, distinguished jour- 
nalists and philosophical statesmen (such, for example, as Mr. 
Burke), would not be appreciated by the reformed constituencies, 
or would even be objects of their positive dislike. Unless they 
were skilled in election tactics, or were masters of popular elo- 
quence and popular histrionic faculties, they would have but a 
poor chance of sitting in the House of Commons ; and to men 
endowed with superior reason and knowledge, the acquisition of 
.those arts and faculties would be next to impossible, though they 
were not withheld from acquiring them by self-respect and 
taste. 1 

According to the true theory of the British Constitution, the 
powers residing in the electoral body of the Commons are com- 
pletely delegated to the Commons' House ; insomuch that the 
members of that assembly are not severally representatives of 
their respective constituencies, but are representatives of the 
entire kingdom. If this theory were generally disregarded in 
practice, the Parliament would become incapable of corporate 
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action. From being the organ and tbe collective wisdom of the 
entire electoral body, the House of Commons would become a 
congress of ambassadors deputed by communities substantially 
independent states ; and as being provided with several, and 
often conflicting instructions, they would form a body of repre- 
sentatives incapable of united action, and incapable of acting in 
unison with the other branches of the Parliament. Now, it 
has been shown by frequent experience, tluit the conceptions of 
Parliamentary Government commonly entertained by the lower 
middle classes are inconsistent with this necessary theory. In 
the event of a reform giving to those classes an unchecked 
ascendancy in the House of Commons, the constituencies would • 
dictate to their representatives their votes on particular ques- 
tions ; and, owing to their servile deference to the prejudices 
and caprices of their constituents, the representatives would 
pledge themselves, very generally, to follow their imperative 
instructions. 

There is a mischievous and growing tendency in the House of 
Commons to encroach upon the functions of the Executive 
Government. This tendency, so far as it takes effect, defeats 
the important and wise purposes for which the sovereign Parlia- 
ment commits those functions to the Crown. The functions 
thus usurped by the House of Commons, arc transferred from 
experienced and responsible to inexperienced and irresponsible 
hands ; whilst the House, by attending to business for which its 
constitution unfits it, performs its legislative functions with 
diminished care, and neglects its important office of supervising 
and checking the Executive. In the event of a reform such as 
we are now contemplating, this mischievous and growing ten- 
dency would be greatly strengthened. Many of the representa- 
tives would be notable vestrymen, or men of the like character : 
men of limited views, of considerable capacity for details, of 
untiring activity, and of restless and intrusive ambition. Meddling 
with administrative details would suit their capacity and taste ; 
and by wrenching the business of the Executive from the 
Ministers of the Crown, they would exalt themselves in the eyes 
of the country) or, at least, in those of their several localities. 
The respective functions of the several branches of the Parliament 
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would be imperfectly apprehended by the reformed constituen- 
cies ; and as they would naturally sympathise with the aggressive 
ambition of their representatives, they would back their encroach- 
ments on the province of the Crown. 

The unfavourable change in the composition of the House of 
Commons would react upon the character of the nation. Men of 
superior abilities and a nicer political morality would be mostly- 
excluded from that assembly ; and the exclusion would weaken 
the motives to acquire such abilities, and to acquire and maintain 
a reputation for fidelity to the public interests. More particu- 
larly, the change would lower the character of the two professions 
especially connected with practical politics : the profession of the 
law, and the profession of journalist or writer for the newspaper 
press. Heretofore lawyers sought a seat in the House of Com- 
mons by the honourable path of professional success. In the 
event of the change in question, they would seek professional 
success through a scat in the House of Commons ; and as genuine 
lawyerlike capacities would not be appreciated by the con- 
stituencies, lawyers would neglect the acquisition of those graver 
qualities for that of more showy and popular talents. The pro- 
fession of the journalist, if exercised worthily, requires abilities 
and knowledge of a high order ; and its power for good or for 
evil can hardly be exaggerated. With a view to the public in- 
terests, it should be in the hands of men of superior talents and 
acquirements, filling a high position in the social order, and 
restrained, therefore, by gentlemanly honour and the general 
opinion of gentlemen. In consequence of the change in question, 
the political and general influence of the lower middle classes 
would be vastly augmented ; and the mental and moral level of 
the newspaper press would sink to that of the classes predomi- 
nant in the House of Commons. The change, therefore, would 
diminish the number of the men worthy to administer justice. It 
would diminish, moreover, not only the number of the men worthy 
to sit in Parliament, but the number of the men worthy to 
influence Parliament by their influence on the public as political 
journalists. 

4. The so-called anomalies in the system of representation, 
which are supposed by some to require reform, may be reduced 
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to two : the inequality of the constituencies in point of numbers 
and wealth, and the variety in the natures of the electoral quali- 
fications. It has been proposed, in order to the removal of these 
anomalies, that the actual representative system shall be abo- 
lished ; that the kingdom shall be divided into electoral districts 
equal in population and wealth ; and that in lieu of the various 
titles which now confer the elective franchise, a low and uniform 
property qualification shall be introduced. It has also been pro- 
posed, in order to the partial correction of the second anomaly, 
that the elective franchise founded on the occupation of a house 
of ten pounds yearly value, shall be extended from the boroughs 
to the counties. By the first of these plans, the lower classes of 
the middle class would acquire the unchecked ascendancy in the 
House of Commons which we have already discussed. The 
second plan, though less radical in appearance, would pro- 
bably be followed by the same consequence. At the least, it 
would prepare the way for that consequence (and for ulterior 
consequences still more radical and destructive), by greatly 
increasing the number of the members who now represent those 
classes in that assembly. In many of the existing counties there 
is a large population living in towns, or living in populous dis- 
tricts nearly equivalent to towns, which is not included in any of 
the parliamentary boroughs. In every county of this description 
(if not in every county), the occupants of ten pound houses, if 
endowed with the elective franchise, would form a majority (or 
would form a large minority) of the voters for members of Par- 
liament ; and, as the ultimate (if not the immediate) consequence 
of that extension of the county franchise, the landed gentry and 
the rest of the higher commonalty would be very generally ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons. Now the House of Com- 
mons, in the ordinary state of things, is the preponderant power 
in the State ; since it is able, when backed by its constituents, to 
stop the working of the state machine. The permanent check 
on the strong democratical forces in the present constitution of 
our sovereign government, is not in the Crown and the Upper 
House ; but it lies in the Crown and the Upper House, as sup- 
ported by the aristocratical influences in the present composition 
of the Lower. Any reform of the present representative system 
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which suppressed the aristocratical influences in the county con- 
stituencies, would be followed ultimately, if not immediately, by 
the virtual suppression of our present parliamentary constitution. 
By excluding from the House of Commons a large portion of the 
higher commonalty, it would lower the composition and character 
of that assembly ; it would diminish the number of the states- 
men competent to guide the country and to administer its affairs ; 
and it would turn our tempered and emphatically free govern- 
ment into an uncontrolled and tyrannical democracy.* 

Before the Reform of 1832 there were many small boroughs, 
styled nomination boroughs; their members being nominated by 
some individual (or small knot of individuals), and really repre- 
senting their virtual elector and not their ostensible constituents. 
By these boroughs, the House of Commons was opened to two 
classes of men who are nearly excluded from it by their ncces- 

* On the probable consequences of giving the elective franchise to county occu- 
pants of ten pound houses, our opinion (we are glad to say) is supported by the high 
authority of Lord Brougham. Referring, in the above-mentioned speech on Par- 
liamentary Reform, ' to the plan for breaking down the distinction between the 
county and the borough representation,' he expresses himself as follows : — ' I regard 
the maintenance of that distinction inviolate as absolutely necessary to the Con- 
stitution of this country ; and I cannot well find words to express my astonishment 
that some friends, for whom I have the greatest respect aud the warmest affection, 
should have viewed the late proposal of letting in the ten pound voters upon the 
counties as a matter of minor importance. It is, in truth, the abolition of the 
county representation, by the overwhelming of proprietary right of voting, and the 
transfer of the choice of the members from the counties to the towns : from the 
counties which at present return less than half the number of borough members, 
and are always influenced by town voters in their return of that half, while county 
voters can hardly be said to influence borough elections at all.' Speaking of the 
parliamentary government happily established in France before the wanton revolu- 
tion of 1818, he says that the system was entirely different from ours, 'because 
there existed no order between the Crown and the people. The transfer of all 
county elections to the towns here will eventually produce the same Constitution, 
and some may prefer it to our own. 1 am not of the number of these. But I stop 
not to compare the relative merits of the two. I will not argue with those who 
think the proposed change would be for the better. It is enough to say that it would 
not be the same, bnt an entirely different frame of government, and must rest upon 
wholly different principles.' It appears to us, however, that the constitution which 
would eventually arise here from the transfer of the county elections to the towns, 
would differ considerably from the French constitutional monarchy. The power 
of the French Crown was real and excessive, although the Chamber of Peers was 
nearly powerless. But the virtual annihilation of the distinctive county con- 
stituencies, would probably deprive the Crown, as well as the House of Lords, of all 
real consideration. It would vest the virtual sovereignty in the House of Com- 
mons, and turn our tempered government into an unmitigated democracy. 
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sary abolition. The first consists of men independent in point of 
fortune, independent in point of character, and fitted by capacity 
and knowledge to judge soundly of public interests; but unfitted 
by want of self-possession, or by too difficult a taste, to encounter 
and stand the rubs of a popular election. The second consists of 
young men endowed with great abilities and possessed of great 
acquirements, but unknown to the general public, and, therefore, 
to the popular constituencies, by reason of their youth and their 
consequent obscurity. Besides the exclusion of these two classes 
of men from seats in the House of Commons, there are other 
evils of much practical importance which have been introduced 
by the abolition of the nomination boroughs. For example, 
some of the principal offices in the general administration of the 
empire arc necessarily allotted to members of the House of 
Commons. In consequence of the abolition of the nomination 
boroughs, the choice of men to fill these important offices is 
limited to men actually sitting in the House; men of pre-eminent 
capacity being frequently excluded from them, because they are 
not in the House and have no avenue to it. In consequence, 
moreover, of that too sweeping abolition, it frequently happens 
that a Cabinet Minister sits in the House for a popular consti- 
tuency ; and he is therefore impeded in his endeavours to serve the 
country, by the exigencies of the locality which has placed him 
in Parliament.* 

* To obviate some of the obstacles to the working of the Parliamentary system 
which have arisen from the reform of 1 8.'12, it has been proposed that the servants 
of the Crown who are required by the public service to sit in the House of Com- 
mons, shall sit in that assembly ex officio. Hut this arrangement, though very con- 
venient, might possibly be followed by a serious evil. The servants of the Crown, 
sitting in cither of the Houses, are in effect ministers of the sovereign Parliament. 
If they ceased to combine the character of member of Parliament with that of 
servant of the Crown, and if they sat in Parliament in the latter capacity only, the 
spirit of our present Constitution might come to be much misconceived. It might 
seem that the Crown was a power apart, and even the antagonist of the two 
Houses ; and if this impression became general, the harmonious action of the three 
branches of the Parliament would be more or less disturbed. 

At present a member of the House of Commons, taking office under the Crown, 
is compelled to undergo the formality of a re-election. It sometimes happens, in 
consequence of this necessity, that a man pre-eminently fitted for the public service 
is excluded from it; since he would not be able, in the event of his vacating his 
seat, to find a constituency willing to give him another. Why this necessity is 
allowed to continue we cannot understand. 
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It was not the design of the Reform Acts of 1832 to convert 
the House of Commons into a house of representatives returned 
exclusively by large popular constituencies. So many, however, 
of its so-called anomalies were then removed from the repre- 
sentative system, that the difficulties of working the system of 
Parliamentary government have been vastly aggravated by that 
extensive innovation. According to the opinion intimated by 
Lord Grey (in his Essay on Parliamentary Government), 
those difficulties will probably become invincible, unless the 
Executive Government shall be strengthened in the House 
of Commons. He does not, however, suggest the means by 
which this desirable purpose can be brought about ; nor can 
we imagine a plan for increasing the influence of the Crown, or 
the influence of the House of Lords or the higher commonalty, 
which would probably obtain a hearing, in the present state of 
opinion, from the House of Commons or the public. We can 
only hope that those threatening difficulties will not be further 
aggravated by a further Parliamentary Reform ; that neither the 
county nor the borough constituencies will again be made the 
subjects of a sweeping experiment until their various relations to 
the whole of the Parliamentary system shall have been impar- 
tially and patiently considered. 

Before we proceed to the next topic, we will remark on a 
frequent use of the word ' anomalies,' which implicitly begs the 
question between the reformers and their opponents. As applied 
to the inequality of the present constituencies and to the variety 
of the present electoral qualifications, it implies that they arc 
bad and ought to be reformed ; since it implies that they conflict 
with a something which the speaker assumes as a test. Now 
with reference to Parliamentary constitutions imagined by Par- 
liamentary reformers, they are anomalies. But with reference to 
the Parliamentary system of which they are parts, they are not 
anomalies ; and if this system, taken as a whole, is the best of 
practicable systems for this country and its dependencies, they 
are not anomalies (or irregularities) as tried by public utility. 
To brand them with a name which imports that they are bad, 
without having shown their inconsistency with the general good, 
is simply to beg the thing which ought to be proved. 
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5.|From the prevalence of political corruption under the 
democratical governments of the Anglo- American States, we 
may infer that the same evil (unmitigated by the singular 
natural advantages with which those states have hitherto been 
favoured) would probably be produced in the old country by any 
extension of the franchise in a decidedly democratical direction. 

The American people have uncommon political experience, 
have uncommon political and general intelligence, and are not 
inferior in public spirit to the people of the United Kingdom. 
In consequence, moreover, of the singular economical advantages 
for which they are indebted to natural causes, the class which has 
no property, and which is the worst qualified for political power, 
is a singularly small fraction of the entire population of the 
country. But in spite of their uncommon intelligence, their 
public spirit, and their singular economical felicity, the majority 
of the people is split into parties which have no sufficient causes 
and no rational objects, and which are kept alive (if they were 
not got up) by political adventurers and agitators. The main 
object of the leading speculators on the passions and credulity of 
the multitude, is political power and distinction ; as that of the 
professional partisans, who are necessary instruments of the party 
leaders, is political place and its emoluments. Accordingly, on 
the accession of a political party to the administration of the 
federal state (or to the administration of any of the several states), 
most of the administrative offices are cleared of their actual occu- 
pants, and are filled by partisans of the incoming party, with little 
or no reference to their administrative capacities and aptitudes. 
An American gentleman, distinguished as an American lawyer, 
distinguished as a writer on the Law of Nations, distinguished 
as a prudent and successful diplomatist, distinguished by unusual 
acquirements in general literature, and respected and popular in 
America and Europe for his integrity and the kindliness of his 
nature, was coolly ejected (to our own knowledge) from an im- 
portant diplomatic post, in order that an active partisan of an 
incoming President might be rewarded for his services with the 
vacant office. Next to the federal government, the most im- 
portant institution in the United States is the supreme federal 
court. As directly deriving its being and functions from the 
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federal constitution, it is coordinate with the federal government ; 
and it decides on all questions, arising under that constitution, 
which concern the legislative competence of the federal govern- 
ment, and that of the respective governments of the several United 
States. In respect, therefore, of political importance, it is supe- 
rior to the highest of our own courts ; and the body of juris- 
prudence, which it has formed by its decisions, is remarkable for 
originality and for weight of reason, as well as for juridical learning. 
But this notwithstanding, (we have the fact from unquestionable 
authority, or we could hardly believe it), there has been a dispo- 
sition of late years to job the very presidency of this illustrious 
tribunal : to appoint to the elevated office with a view to the pur- 
poses of party, rather than the competence of the appointee to 
the due performance of its weighty duties. There is, indeed, in 
the American people (or in their sycophants and leaders), a ten- 
dency to turn their judges into political partisans, by making their 
tenure of office dependent on the popular will ; and if this bad 
tendency should be carried into full effect, the strong sense of 
justice, which is the best characteristic of the English race, will 
be extinguished in the American-branch of it. 

It may indeed be affirmed, without hesitation, that of all the 
forms which political corruption can take, the appointment to 
offices for party purposes is incomparably the most pernicious. 
As the offices are bestowed on the appointees with little or no 
reference to their official aptitudes, the government becomes in- 
efficient and loses the respect of its subjects. In all but the party 
leaders and their professional and place-hunting partisans, the 
motive to the abuse of patronage is the social feeling of party 
spirit ; insomuch that the abuse has a stronger tendency than any 
form of corruption which is purely of selfish origin, to keep the 
public interests out of the people's sight, and to darken and per- 
vert their notions of political right and wrong. To this it may 
be added, that the grosser forms of corruption (such, for example, 
as money bribes paid down to electors or representatives) are far 
less costly to the country than the abuse of political patronage. 
The cost of the downright bribes is commensurate with their 
amount But the abuse of patronage leads to public establish- 
ments surpassing the wants of the country ; and far surpassing, in 
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cost to the country, the proper cost of the offices created for the 
purposes of corruption. 

It will hardly admit of a doubt, that the political corruption 
produced by universal suffrage in the United States, would be 
produced in the mother-country by any elective franchise of a 
decidedly democratical character. The constituencies would be 
the instruments of party leaders aiming at power and distinction, 
and of lower professional partisans aiming at the emoluments of 
office. Nor would the evil be limited in this country to the 
abuse of political patronage and other less mischievous forms of 
political corruption. The class which has no property, and 
which is the worst fitted for political power, is not in this 
crowded country, as it is in the United States, a comparatively 
small fraction of the entire population. The introduction of 
universal suffrage or a low and illusory property qualification, 
would give political ascendancy to the non-proprietary class, or 
. to lower middle classes influenced by it. In their contentions 
for power and distinction and for the emoluments of office, the 
professional politicians, high and low, would emulously flatter 
the multitude ; and to extensive corruption in intensely mis- 
chievous forms, would be added the evil of a House of Commons 
representing the multitude in their political and economical 
errorsT\ 

Before we dismiss the subject of political corruption, we must 
advert to a theory advanced by Lord Grey (in his Essay on 
Parliamentary Government) from which we' are compelled to 
dissent. He seems to think, (pp. 35-41), that, without corruption, 
or an influence approaching to it, our system of parliamentary 
government could not possibly work ; whereas, in free govern- 
ments of other forms, corruption is an accident which might 
possibly be separated from them without stopping the movement 
of the state machine. 

^Till sound political knowledge be far more widely diffused 
than it has ever been in any nation or age, our own govern- 
ment, like all other governments, will be more or less corrupt?; 
A government resting on the spontaneous attachment of a people 
well acquainted with their political interests, would have no need 
of partisans. But every government, however honest and wise, 
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which wants that broad and unfailing basis, must seek partisans 
amongst the majority of its subjects, or amongst some smaller 
number by whom the majority is commanded or influenced. It, 
therefore, is strongly tempted, (if it be not compelled), to buy 
supporters with public money or offices, or by otherwise mis- 
applying its powers. We cannot perceive that our own parlia- 
mentary government differs essentially in this respect from 
governments of other forms. The necessary inherence of cor- 
ruption in that peculiar form, is a theory which seems to have 
been suggested to Lord Grey by our system of parliamentary 
government as it existed in bygone times ; and more particularly, 
during the necessarily corrupt and unjustly decried administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole. At that time, the government was 
substantially a narrow aristocracy ; to a great extent, the osten- 
sible constituencies were commanded or influenced by small 
knots of individuals ; and, since the smallness of their numbers 
rendered them corruptible, these virtual constituencies compelled 
the administration to corrupt them. ^Wherever the electoral 
body is very small, or very large but not sufficiently enlightened, 
the administration is tempted, if it be not constrained, to resort 
to corruption. In the first case, the electoral body sells itself; 
in the second, (as happens with the constituencies in the United 
States), it is sold by the party leaders and the lower professional 
partisans who lead it by its prejudices and passions. In this 
country, the temptation to resort to corruption, or the necessity 
for resorting to it, is comparatively small. The constituencies 
(generally speaking) are too large to be bought ; and since the 
elective franchise (generally speaking) is not yet decidedly demo- 
cratical, they are less liable to be led astray by trading politi- 
cians and agitators than the decidedly democratical constituencies 
in the United States/] There is reason to hope (if the present 
constitution of Parliament should not be changed for the worse), 
that the improving political knowledge and political morality of 
the public will gradually reduce the corruption practised by the 
government to a comparatively insignificant amount ; partly by 
restraining the government when inclined to abuse its powers, 
and partly by supporting it when using them honestly and 
wisely. Lord Grey himself admits in many passages of his 
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Essay, that a great amelioration has thus been brought about ; 
and this admission conflicts with the supposition that corruption 
is necessarily inherent in our system of parliamentary govern- 
ment 

In assigning his reasons for the theory which we have just 
controverted, he says that the parliamentary system is essentially 
a government by party ; and that one of the bonds by which 
parties are kept together is the selfish interests of their ad- 
herents, (p. 40.) By this argument, coupled with the scope of 
the theory which it is designed to support, he seems to assume 
that the parliamentary system is peculiarly a party government. 
He also seems to assume in subsequent passages, that the effici- 
ency of the system depends upon the existence of powerful and 
compact parties ; and that the existence of such parties depends 
upon the presence of great political questions, (p. 100.) As the 
question of party is a necessary portion of our outline, and can 
be best considered in the present place, we will here shortly 
examine these three assumptions. We will then touch upon the 
subject of party morality, the frequent departures from it in 
recent times, and the dangers to the Constitution and the country 
with which they are pregnant. 

So far are party and party government from being peculiar to 
our own parliamentary system, that political society and govern- 
ment can hardly exist without them. If a society were all but 
unanimously attached to its existing political order, there would 
still be dissentients from the common opinion and sentiment ; 
insomuch that the vast majority would still be a party, and the 
government which rested upon it would still be a party govern- 
ment To inveigh against parties, (or coalitions of parlies), 
considered simply as such, is simply absurd. Whether a party 
(or a coalition of parties) be worthy of praise or blame, depends 
on the common purpose by which its members are bound to- 
gether, and on the means by which the purpose is pursued. If 
the purpose and the means are commended by public utility, or 
are not condemned by it, the party is a laudable, or, at least, an 
innocent combination. But if the purpose or the means conflict 
with the general good, (and especially if the motive to the com- 
bination be mere power and place), the party is worthy of all the 
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execrations which are often heaped upon parlies without dis- 
crimination. 

The support of a working majority in either House of Parlia- 
ment (and especially of such a majority in the House of Com- 
mons) is a principal condition of an efficient Cabinet, and, 
therefore, of the efficient working of our system of parliamentary 
government In order, therefore, to the efficiency, or even to the 
continuance of the system, there must be a party sufficiently 
powerful and compact to afford the Cabinet for the time being 
efficient and continuous support. If Parliament were perma- 
nently divided into many insignificant parties, the continuance 
of the system would hardly be possible ; since each would be 
thwarted by all the rest, and the Cabinet leaning upon it would 
be too feeble to govern. 

There is, therefore, a necessity for party and party govern- 
ment ; and also for a party sufficiently powerful and compact to 
afford the Cabinet which it favours efficient and continuous 
support. But is it necessary, in order to the existence of such a 
party, that Parliament and the country should be divided and 
agitated by great political questions ; such, for example, as 
Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform, or Free Trade ? 
Now great political questions naturally divide the country into 
great political parties ; whilst in the absence of such questions, 
the country is naturally divided into many insignificant parties 
determined by selfish objects or personal attachments and 
enmities. But if this be true, it would seem that the country is 
in a dilemma from which there is no escape. If the government 
is efficient, the country is troubled by controversies dangerous to 
its peace and institutions: if the irritating questions and the 
dangers with which they are pregnant are successfully resolved 
and obviated, the government becomes inefficient through the 
dissolution of the parties which those questions had engendered 
and held together. It is, however, to be hoped, (if the constitu- 
tion of Parliament should not be changed for the worse), that 
the country will be extricated from this seemingly insoluble 
difficulty by the improving political knowledge and political 
morality of the public. Great political questions are great evils. 
They commonly spring from evils urgently crying for a remedy ; 
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they disturb the peace and endanger the institutions of the 
country ; and, by absorbing the cares of the Cabinet and the 
thoughts of Parliament and the public, they are great obstacles 
to political and social progress. If the advancement of the 
public in political knowledge and morality should not be 
arrested, the existence of a party sufficient to support a Cabinet 
will not depend upon the presence of dangerous and distracting 
controversies. The public utility of giving to Cabinets a certain 
degree of stability, and of committing the administration of the 
empire to the wisest and most upright statesmen, will secure a 
working majority, in and out of Parliament, to a Cabinet de- 
serving confidence by capacity and public spirit. 

For the moment, however, the settlement of the great questions 
which formerly divided the country into great parties has been 
followed by threatening consequences. Parliamentary parties, 
being less divided by distinct differences of opinion on public 
interests, are more divided by selfish objects or by personal 
attachments and enmities. In consequence of this, the warfare 
of parliamentary parties has been lowered in spirit and tone. 
That of the party leaders is prompted by personal rivalries 
rather than opposing convictions. In their reckless contentions 
for popularity and power, they not only bow too readily to 
popular illusions and caprices, but they seek to damage one 
another in public estimation by mutual disparagements unworthy 
of their station and breeding. If they should not desist from 
these undignified arts, our public men will lose for themselves, 
and for the elevated classes to which most of them belong, the 
respect and confidence of the country ; and they will endanger 
the political order to which we are all indebted for our matchless 
secprity and freedom. 

j \. Every extension of the elective franchise in the direction of 
universal suffrage, tends to introduce it ; for the ambition and 
jealousy of the classes who are still excluded from the electoral 
body, are inflamed and irritated by the admission of classes 
whose place in the social order is not much .higher than their 
own. But frequent and unnecessary changes in the constitution 
of our sovereign government (though seemingly small and unim- 
portant, as considered separately) would also lead to a conse- 
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quence more pregnant with anarchy than even a longing in the 
masses for universal suffrage. They would extinguish a feel- 
ing which tends strongly to render a government stable and 
efficient, and which as yet is deep and general in the people of 
this fortunate country. The peculiar attachment of a people to 
the constitution of their sovereign government, which may be 
styled the sentiment of constitutionality, is the feeling to which we 
refer/J It is not identical with the reflective attachment to a 
government which springs from a belief in its tendency to pro- 
mote the welfare of the governed. VTo a people in whom this 
feeling is deep and general, the constitution of their sovereign 
government, j'« and for itself, is an object of love and veneration. 
Although it may involve a belief in the beneficent tendencies of 
the constitution, their attachment rests directly on authority and 
habit ; and, speaking generally, the object of their disinterested 
feeling is not a constitution of recent origin, but one which has 
descended to them from preceding generations.^ Though not 
reposing directly and exclusively on considerations of public 
utility, the feeling is not rejected by that ultimate test ; and is, 
indeed, an imperative condition of steady political and social 
advancement. iDne of the conditions of good government is 
stable and untroubled government ; and in order to the existence 
of a government enjoying security and peace, the people must be 
generally attached to the constitution of the government, by some 
opinion or sentiment common to the great majority. But the 
only opinion or sentiment favourable to the constitution, which 
the great majority of a people can generally hold in common, is 
the sentiment of constitutionality ; for the principle of public 
utility, applied to so vast a subject as the constitution of a 
sovereign government, leads generally to an invincible diversity 
of viev?sT\ There are, however, extraordinary cases in which the 
authority of the ultimate principle ought to silence the senti- 
ment : in which the end of the constitution, and of the feeling 
guarding it from infringement, would be manifestly defeated by 
an inflexible adherence to it. By the ancient partisans of divine 
right, and by the modern legitimists, this indispensable limita- 
tion to the authority of the sentiment has been absurdly rejected. 
By their senseless exaggerations of its great and incontestible itn- 
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portancc, the sentiment of constitutionality (or the sentiment of 
legitimism) has unhappily been brought into much discredit. By 
erecting the sentiment into an ultimate principle not permitting 
an exception in any extremity whatever, they have turned an 
elevated feeling sanctioned by public utility into a groundless 
and untenable superstition. 

£ To the prevalence and strength of the feeling in the English 
people, we may mainly attribute their signal success in their 
long series of endeavours to ameliorate their political institutions. 
Their attempts at reform have generally been directed by a spirit 
of liberal conservatism: by a readiness to improve their sub- 
ordinate institutions and even the constitution of their sovereign 
government, combined with a steady adherence to the substance 
of the latter. Possessing a definite constitution to serve as a basis 
for their reforms, and sticking resolutely to it in all its essentials, 
they have kept within the limits of the positive and the practical, 
and have not ventured on the ocean of purely speculative innc- 
vationsT^Even the differences between Charles the First and 
his Parliament, though leading to a momentary departure from 
the old historical government, were not questions of theoretical 
politics. They turned on the true interpretation of a positive 
constitution, and were analogous to the legal questions agitated 
in courts of justice. 

pFrom their habit of incessantly tampering with their federal 
and states' constitutions, the people of the United States (a people 
of English race, and enjoying institutions of English origin) are 
suffering some of the evils which would probably be brought upon 
ourselves by frequent and unnecessary changes in the constitu- 
tion of our sovereign government. In the federal constitution 
(as in all or most of the states' constitutions) provision is made 
for amending it by the extraordinary interference of the 
people ; or (what comes to the same thing) by the interference 
of an extraordinary convention chosen by the people for that 
purpose. This frequent meddling with the fundamentals of 
the political order must gradually eradicate from the hearts of 
the people all respect for their positive institutions. They 
become familiar in practice with the absurd and anarchical 
notion, which, in the declaration of rights prefixed to many of 
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their constitutions, is expressly or implicitly adopted : the notion 
of a natural law, superior to positive ordinances, which justifies 
the resisting them, or the setting them aside, whenever they 
conflict with that paramount authority. As the notion is utterly 
indefinite, it would justify resistance to government under any 
pretext whatever. It would justify any faction (though a small 
minority of the people) in superseding the legal authorities for 
the purpose of redressing grievances. Accordingly, the frequent 
exercise of the sacred right of insurrection (as it was called in 
the jargon of the French anarchists) is one of the most striking 
phenomena presented by American society. The people are so 
accustomed to this enormity, that, instead of seeking redress for 
even a real grievance by legal or constitutional means, they arc 
apt to prefer a remedy by unlawful combination ; as in the cases 
of the Vigilance Committees, and of the frequent combinations 
for the enforcement of Lynch Law. This spirit and habit of 
insubordination leads to a consequence the most absurd : though 
the people are possessed of popular institutions which would 
give them lawful protection if they respected them, they are 
governed (to a great extent) by unlawful combinations which 
are commonly composed of minorities. The same perverse 
spirit shows itself in a manner, which, though grotesque and 
ridiculous, indicates the diffusion and the depth of the disease. 
If the people were sufficiently alive to their own dignity and 
interests, they would jealously enforce the observance of the few 
simple forms which are intended to protect the dignity of the Chief 
of the Union ; but at the evening receptions given by the Presi- 
dent, they are often disregarded, or set at defiance, by guests of 
the humbler classes. Since they have little respect for their own 
majesty, as borne by the chief magistrate of their own choice, 
the reverence of the American multitude for the federal constitu- 
tion itself can hardly be very profound. Indeed, the disinterested 
attachment inspired by the American government is naturally 
less intense than that inspired by our own. In the United 
States the sentiment is one of attachment to a lifeless abstrac- 
tion : to a form of government, or to the majesty of the people. 
In England the political sentiment is enhanced by a personal 
feeling : the attachment to the form of the government, by attach- 
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merit to the individual who prominently represents it. The 
feudal sentiment of fidelity to the Head of the State combines 
with the antique sentiment of devotion to the republic. And 
hence that complex feeling of constitutional loyalty which is 
limited to free governments grafted on feudal institutions/^ 

We have said that the success of the English people in their 
endeavours to ameliorate their political institutions is mainly the 
effect of their attachment to their positive Constitution. From 
their want of the sentiment of constitutionality, and of any senti- 
ment analogous to it, the people of France, during and since the 
Revolution of 1789, have failed in all their endeavours to esta- 
blish a free and stable government. 

All the governments of the Western European nations, in- 
cluding those of France and England, bore in early times a 
strong common resemblance. At the end of the fifteenth century, 
the fundamental conditions of constitutional monarchy were as 
clearly apprehended by the French as by the English people. 
But, owing to the jealousies and dissensions of the various orders, 
(higher and lower nobles, clergy and commonalty), they were 
unable 'to prevent the transformation of the originally limited 
monarchy into a monarchy substantially absolute. The old 
limited monarchy (the proper ancien rigime) never arrived at 
maturity ; and from the middle of the seventeenth century, it 
was completely superseded by the substantially absolute monarchy 
which may be styled the Monarchy of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

At the arrival of the Revolution of 1789, the limited monarchy 
had been virtually extinct for more than a century and a half. 
The bulk of the nation, knowing nothing about it, had no attach- 
ment to it ; and since its provisions had never been completed 
and had never been reduced to precision, the reformers in the 
National Assembly had no positive constitution on which to 
build their reforms. They were compelled, therefore, to con- 
struct a government on the basis of political theory ; or (what 
would have been as difficult) on that of a model offered by a 
foreign constitution. Without political experience, and misled 
by political theories then prevalent, they attempted to build a 
constitution on the natural rights of man and the natural sove- 
reignty of the people : a jargon involving stupendous absurdities, 
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admitting of any interpretation, and offering pretexts for rebel- 
lion against any government whatever. And though they bad 
attempted to build a constitution on the basis of public utility, 
it would have cost them and their successors years of labour and 
prudence to surmount the difficulties lying in the way of the 
construction. Applied to so vast a subject as the government of 
a great country, public utility (though not involving absurdities) 
leads to differences of opinion which are all but invincible. A 
government adapted to so complicated a thing as the situation of 
a great country, is a work for generations ; and the creation of 
such a government in pursuance of a plan, would suppose on the 
part of its authors a range of intelligence more than human. 

The want of a positive constitution serving as a basis for 
reforms, was aggravated by the hostile relations of the various 
orders. The higher and lower nobles (the latter corresponding 
to our landed gentry, but, unhappily for themselves and France, 
not blended with the commonalty) were generally contemptuous 
in their bearing towards their inferiors, and were possessed of 
privileges more offensive to others than profitable to themselves. 
The middle classes, irritated by the exclusiveness of the nobles, 
and burning with the hate of superiorities which has since been 
called jacobinism, cared less for the common welfare than for 
humiliating the order by whom they had been humiliated. Many 
of the lower order were infected with the jacobinism prevalent 
in the middle classes ; and were willing to seize the opportunities 
for pillage and ravage which are afforded by revolutionary troubles. 

From the decease of the limited monarchy to the arrival of the 
great Revolution, the only political sentiment which united the 
French people was their common attachment to the Crown and 
the legitimate Royal Family : an amiable and elevating senti- 
ment, nearly akin to constitutional loyalty, and widely different 
from the feeling inspired by a military despot If that sentiment 
had not been extinguished by revolutionary ignorance, rashness, 
and brutality, the dissolution of French society would probably 
have been prevented. The want of a positive constitution to 
serve as a basis for reforms, is a difficulty which union and pa- 
tience would probably have surmounted ; and no new-fangled 
republic would have had such chances of stability as that republic 
which probably might have been created by combining the 
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existing royalty with the other elements of a constitutional 
monarchy. 

Owing to the extinction of the last common sentiment which 
gave political cohcs'on to the mass of the French nation, the 
political opinions of Frenchmen who have political opinions are 
infinitely various. The ambition of individuals, inflamed by 
the spectacle of ad\ enturers leaping from obscurity to eminence, 
is not awed and curbed by any general attachment to the existing 
political order. TLe mass of the nation (or of that large portion 
of the nation who have some property to lose) are heartily sick 
of revolutions and acquiesce in the government for the time 
being ; bet they have no political convictions, no attachment to 
the government or faith in its stability, and would not turn out 
to defend it if it were threatened with subversion. France, there- 
fo-e, is ever in danger of revolution. The various subversive 
factions (consisting partly of zealots for absurd and anarchical 
theories, and partly of profligate adventurers moved by ambition 
or greed) are ever on the watch for some opportunity which may 
enable them to wrench the government from the hands of its 
actual holders. The mass of the nation, paralyzed by political 
scepticism, will run no risk and take no trouble for the protection ! '._ 
of the existing order; although they intensely fear and heartily 
hate revolution, and were far more than a match for the anarchical 
minority if they were firmly united by a common opinion and 
sentiment 

[jOur own common attachment to our positive constitution is the 
strongest bond of our happy political union. This constitution 
ha3 been preserved and ameliorated during a long succession of 
ages and changes ; whilst the European governments of kindred 
origin and form died of decay or violence before they could 
arrive at maturity. Frequent reforms of this constitution, not - 
commanded by manifest necessity, must destroy or impair the 
veneration with which we yet regard it: and should this bond of ^ 

inion be thus lightly dissolved, we shall probably pass through J 
the evils brought upon the people of France by fierce dissen- 
sions and political scepticism. 1 
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